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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Black and White Cab Company. 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
e 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Jenny Wren Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Los Angeles Baseball Club Team. 
Market Street R. R. 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary. March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 66th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 


Biacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tueé 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 8rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Drivers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
117 Capp. 


Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
pie. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Butohers No, 508—Meet ist and Srd Fridays, 
Masonic fiall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 
Casket Workers No. %'—Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 117 


Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Commercial Telegraphers—E. G. Rowe, 173 Dolores. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m, 580 
Eddy. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No, 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 236 Van Ness Ave, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec,, V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and Srd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple, 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lst and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones, 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravera—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17782—Meet 2nd and {th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Mest Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet %nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Framk C. Pine, 
Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Seo., Jas, McGinnis, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2ad and {th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Pempie. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Ayueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. 0. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet uesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counmthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 
at 8 p.m., 3nd and last at 8 p.m, 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Monday, September 7, 1925. 
LINE OF MARCH. 

Starting at Embarcadero and Market promptly 
at 10 a. m.; going west on Market to Fulton; west 
on Fulton to Larkin; north on Larkin to McAllis- 
ter; west on McAllister to Polk; south on Polk, 
passing the reviewing stand, to Grove; east on 
Grove to Market; west on Market to Fell; west 
on Fell to Van Ness Ave.; north on Van Ness 
Ave. to Turk, and disband. 


ORDER OF FORMATION. 
Grand Marshal, WILLIAM P. STANTON. 
AIDES—John A. O’Connell, George S. Hollis, 
John P. McLaughlin, Daniel C. Murphy, Paul 
Scharrenberg, William Spooner, J. J. McTiernan, 
T. A. Reardon, George McTague, N. H. McLean, 
Thomas Doyle, James Gallagher, Joseph Irthum, 
A. G. Gilson, Earl Cook, Michael McDonough. 
Advance Guard (Sailors’ Union). 
Philip Sapiro’s Band. 
Title Float: 
(Labor Creates and Sustains Civilization.) 
Orator of the Day and Escort. 
Mayor of San Francisco and City Officials. 
FIRST DIVISION: 
Theatrical Federation. 
Forms at Market and Embarcadero, north along 
Embarcadero. 
Marshal—Ben Williams. 
Aides—Anthony L. Noriega, Harry Loewenstein. 
Band—Musicians’ Union No. 6. 
Stage Employees of San Francisco and Oakland 
with float. 
Moving Picture Operators. 
Bill. Posters (with float). 
Janitors (with band and float). 
Waitresses No. 48 (with float). 
Municipal Carmen, Division 518, Trackmen No. 
687 (with floats). 
SECOND DIVISION: 
District Council of Painters. 
Forms at Market and Embarcadero, south along 
Embarcadero. 
Marshal—Charles Fake. 
Aides—Tom O’Connor, Harry Whiteside. 
Band. 
Painters, No. 19 (with band and float). 
Painters, No. 1158. 
Painters, Nos. 127, 159, 134. 
Painters, No. 5109 (with float). 
Painters, Nos. 961, 658, 878, 913. 
Painters, Nos. 1176, 1142. 
Float of Central Labor Council of Oakland. 


THIRD DIVISION: 
Provision Trades. 
Forms at Market and Steuart, 
Steuart. 
Marshal—M. S. Maxell. 
Aides—Al. Rogers, Mamie Savage. 
Band. 
Butchers No. 115 (retail men). 
Floats and band. 
Butchers No. 115 (jobbing men)—Vaqueros. 
Float of Joint Board of Culinary Unions, 
Bottlers No. 293. 
Band. 
Garment Cutters No. 45 and United Garment 
Workers No. 131 (with floats). 
Float of Cooks’ Union No. 44. 
Cracker Packers (with floats). 
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District Council of Retail Clerks (with floats). 
Grocery Clerks. 
Retail Clerks. 
Poultry Dressers. 
Egg Inspectors. 
Float of Contra Costa Central Labor Council. 
FOURTH DIVISION: 

Building Trades (Miscellaneous). 
Forms at Market and Spear, south along Spear. 
Marshal—Harry Brigaerts. 
Aides—Joseph Marshall, Harry Milton. 
Band. 
Elevator Constructors (with float). 
Hod Carriers No. 36. 
Plasterers No. 66. 
Plumbers No. 442 (with band and float). 
Laborers No. 1. 
Structural Iron Workers No. 377 (with float). 
Ornamental Plasterers No. 460. 
Tile Setters No. 19 and Tile Setters’ Helpers 

No. 70. 
Asbestos Workers. 
Furniture Handlers. 
Carpet Mechanics No. 1 (with band). 
Cement Finishers No. 580. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59 (with float). 
Felt and Composition Roofers No. 40. 
Electrical Workers No. 6 and No, 17. 
3ricklayers No. 7. 
FIFTH DIVISION: 


Allied Printing Trades Council. 
Forms at Market, California and Drumm, north 
along Drumm. 
Marshal—D. K. Stauffer. 
Aides—Ferdinand Barbrack, Stephen P. Kane. 
Band and float. 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants. 
Mailers (with float). 
Web Pressmen. 
Photo Engravers. 
Bookbinders and Bindery Woren. 
Stereo- and Electrotypers. 
Band. 
Typographical No. 21 (with float). 
Label Section (with floats and display of union 
labels). 
SIXTH DIVISION: 
District Council of Carpenters. 
Forms at Market and Main, south along Main. 
Marshal—Fred P. Nicholas. 
Aides—Luka Rivara, F. J. Richards. 
Band and float. 
Carpenters No. 304. 
Carpenters No. 483 (with band and float). 
Carpenters Nos. 162, 1158, Shipwright No. 875, 
Carpenters No, 194. 
Carpenters No, 22 (with band and float). 
Hardwood Floor Layers No. 1689. 
Carpenters No. 1710. 
Shipwrights and Joiners No. 1068. 
Millwrights No. 766. 
Carpenters No. 1408. 
Shipwrights No. 759. 
Carpenters Nos. 36 and 2164. 
Pile Drivers No. 34 (with float), 
Millmen No. 42 (with float). 
Carpenters Nos. 35, 550, 1473 and 848. 
Ship Caulkers No. 554. 
Ship Joiners No. 449. 
Carpenters Nos. 892 and 828. 


SEVENTH DIVISION: 
Labor Council (Miscellaneous). 


Forms at Market, Pine and Davis, north along 
Davis. 

Marshal 

Aides: 

Band. 

Steam Shovel Men. 

Commercial Telegraphers. 

Federal Employees, Letter Carriers, Postal 
Clerks and Post Office Laborers (with band and 
floats). 

Boxmakers and Sawyers. 

Asphalt Workers and Pavers (with float). 

Draftsmen. 

Alaska Fishermen. 

Barbers (with band). 

Office Employees. 

Riggers and Stevedores. 

Longshore Lumbermen. 

Capmakers. 

Water Workers. 

Electrical Workers Nos. 151 and 537 (with float). 

Federation of Teachers No. 61. 

Coopers. 

Dredgemen. 

Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 

Ship Clerks. 

Watchmen. 

Tailors (with band). 

Sailmakers. 

Baggage Messengers. 

Ferryboatmen. 

EIGHTH DIVISION: 
Joint Council of Teamsters. 

Forms at Market and Beale, south along Beale. 

Marshal—Michael Casey. 

Aides—J. J. Rusk, Joe Trumpower. 

Band. 

Bakery Drivers No. 484 of San Francisco, and 
No. 432 of Oakland. 

Material Teamsters No. 216 of San Francisco, 
and No. 577 of Oakland. 

Garage Employees No. 665 of San Francisco. 

Brotherhood of Teamsters No. 85 of San Fran- 
cisco, and No. 70 of Oakland (with two bands). 

Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278 of San Fran- 
cisco (band). 

Ice Drivers No. 519 of San Francisco, and No. 
610 of Oakland. 

Milk Drivers No. 226 of San Francisco (with 
float), and No. 302 of Oakland. 

NINTH DIVISION: 
Iron Trades Council. 


Market and Fremont, south on 


Forms at 
Fremont. 

Marshal—A. T, Wynn. 

Aides—Thomas Sheehan, Dan P. Haggerty. 

Band. 

Molders No. 164. 

Boilermakers No. 6. 

Metal Polishers. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Shipyard Laborers. 

Band and float. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

Band. 

Machinists No. 68. 

Patternmakers. 

Steam Fitters. 
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WAITERS ISSUE STATEMENT. 
To the Public of San Francisco: 

Misleading statements have appeared in the 
press, apparently inspired by the managements of 
the Palace and St. Francis hotels, concerning their 
controversy with the Waiters’ Union, which the 
union desires to correct. The waiters quit work at 
these two hotels to enforce a long promised, long 
deferred and finally denied request for a small 
increase in pay. 

It is reported that at the entrance to the Palace 
Palm Court, a sign has been posted calling the 
demands of the union “unfair.” The waiters are 
asking for a raise in wages amounting to 25, 45 
and 50 cents respectively for shifts of 3, 6 and 9 
hours a day. Present pay for these shifts are 
$1.75, $2.30 and $3.00, and the corresponding pay 
at the new rates would be respectively $2.00, $2.75 
and $3.50. The demand is certainly reasonable, as 
on the basis of a minimum of seven persons served 
by a waiter during one meal, and most waiters 
serve many more, the increased cost of service 
would be less than 3 cents for each guest. 

The managements claim that waiters are receiv- 
ing tips ranging from $90 to $150 a month. Count- 
ing 26 days in a working month, this estimate calis 
for tips amounting to from $3 to $6 a day, which 
added to the daily wage of $3 would make the 
earnings of the waiters range between $39 and $57 
a week. The truth of the fable is that any waiter 
earning the lowest of these amounts a week, or 
$39, wages included, would consider himself lucky 
indeed. 

As for the tipping system—waiters do not favor 
it, but managers and owners of high-class hotels 
and restaurants do favor it. Waiters’ Union No. 
30 is a part of organized labor and is imbued with 
their principles, and it has sought, and in part suc- 
ceeded, in abolishing the tipping system. It has 
abolished tipping in the service of banquets and 
club lunches, by the enforcement of the prevail- 
ing scale of one dollar an hour for such service. 
We favor the abolition of tipping, because it is 
un-American, unfair to the public, and unfair to 
the waiter. 

Who benefits most by the tipping habit: Not 
the waiter, because of the uncertainty of that form 
of income. But the managers and operators of 
high-class hotels and restaurants profit immensely 
by the tipping habit, and will be the last on earth 
to do anything to abolish it. By reason of the 
tip system, they secure skilled help for less than a 
reasonable and living wage. Street sweepers, day- 
laborers and others receive a daily wage of six 
dollars in this city. Why then are well-trained, 
efficient, courteous waiters serving food to the 
public, not worth as much? 


The men who perform work as waiters are citi- 
zens of this community, build their homes, pay 
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taxes, and support the government, welfare and 
interests of San Francisco, like any other part of 
the community. They are entitled to public sup- 
port and confidence as much as any other class 
assisting in building up and maintaining the city. 
Believing in the fair, good common sense and 
judgment of the general public, we appeal for its 
moral support, which can best be shown and made 
effective by patronizing those houses that deal 
fairly with us, and with those who patronize them. 
Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance. 

By HARVEY LORRAINE, President. 


Gallagher-Marsh 


System Scores Another 
Victory 


Kenneth G. Gagan was recently ap- 
pointed official reporter of the Supreme 
Court by Superior Judge Ward. Two years 
ago Mr. Gagan was sent to Gallagher-Marsh 
Business College to learn Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand by his father, Charles R. Gagan, 
official reporter of the U. S. courts, and one 
of the leading experts in the stenographic 
world. 

He was graduated from Gallagher-Marsh 
in six months, writing 131 words per minute. 
He then accepted a position in a law office, 
and after one year’s additional practice he 
wrote before a committee of lawyers ap- 
pointed by the Superior Court to ascertain 
his qualifications, 180 words per minute for 
five consecutive minutes, the statutory re- 
quirement being 150. 

The father selected Gallagher-Marsh as 
the best shorthand system for his son to 
master, and the record he established in so 


KENNETH G. GAGAN 


short a time is to be attributed to the refined 
shorthand system he learned, as well as to 
his natural ability. 


Gallagher-Marsh is the shorthand system 
recommended to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for exclusive use in the public schools 
by the expert shorthand reporters of the 
State. Its books are made in California, and 
the printing crafts of this State have peti- 
tioned the board to give them the work of 
producing all shorthand text books for use 
in the public schools, by listing exclusively 
Gallagher-Marsh practical shorthand text 
book, in accordance with the provisions of 
the home industry text book law, which 
makes it the duty of the State Board to 
give preference to books made in California 
when of equal educational merit to similar 
text books made outside the State, and there 
can be no question about the educational 
merit of our California made book. The 
State Board now has this under considera- 
tion. 


The boys and girls throughout California 
would be protected from inferior, theoretical 
shorthand systems should the State Board 
adopt for exclusive use the text book in- 
dorsed by the real practical experts, the 
court reporters, who are the highest author- 
ity in the stenographic field. Our steno- 
graphic students, no matter how capable 
they are, cannot be expected to do first-class 
stenographic work if they write an inferior 
shorthand system. 
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Friday, August 28, 1925 


MORE WORKERS EMPLOYED. 

The August number of the California Labor 
Market Bulletin, just issued by the State Labor 
Commissioner, Walter G. Mathewson, shows an 
increase of 9 per cent in the number of wage earn- 
ers employed in the State industries in July, 1925, 
compared with the preceding month. The bulletin 
is based upon reports received from 674 large 
California establishments who employed 159,750 
workers in July last. The total payroll for these 
firms for the month of July was $4,432,821, an 
increase of 3.2 per cent over the preceding month. 

The largest increases in employment are shown 
in the canning and preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables and in the canning and packing of fish, the 
percentage increase being 150 in the former indus- 
try and 56 in the latter industry. The other indus- 
tries showing substantial increases in employment 
are rubber products, iron and steel forgings, glass, 
tin cans, and brick, tile and pottery products. 

Among the industries showing decreases in em- 
ployment are agricultural implements, automo- 
biles, including bodies and parts, cars, locomotives 
and railway repair shops, sawmills and logging 
camps, and women’s clothing. 

The average weekly earnings of wage earners 
reported for the month of July is $27.75. This 
represents a decrease of 5 per cent over the aver- 
age weekly earnings during the preceding month. 
This decrease is accounted for by the large num- 
ber of employes as shown in the food products 
industries, whose earnings are largely based upon 
piecework rates and less than the industries show- 
ing a decrease in employment. 
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CHANGE FRONT ON CHILD LABOR. 

Forced to finally face actualities, the National 
Industrial Conference Board acknowledges that 
the principal reason for child labor is a low earn- 
ing power of wage earners. 

The conference board represents a score of anti- 
union employers’ associations. 

These employers have made a belated acknowl- 
edgment. They did not abandon their former posi- 
tion until compelled to by the insistence of organ- 
ized labor and the unanimous verdict of impartial 
investigators. 

The board, however, beclouds its eleventh-hour 
“discovery” by an intimation that production effi- 
ciency must be increased before higher wages is 
possible. 

These employers eventually will be compelled 
to abandon their position that labor is inefficient, 
just as they have been forced to accept the claim 
that low wages is responsible for child labor. 

Only recently Secretary of Labor Davis de- 
clared: “With our present iron and steel equip- 
ment we can produce in seven months our needs 
for a year.” He showed that today it takes 54 
minutes of a worker’s time to produce a pair of 
shoes, as against one hour and 42 minutes in 1916. 
Years ago textile workers operated four to six 
looms. Today, with wages reduced, they are oper- 
ating 38 looms. 

Secretary Davis insisted that wage workers 
“have a full share in the increase of production 
that comes through improved machinery and fac- 
tory equipment.” 

Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently declared that 
notwithstanding the persistent claims of news- 
papers about the inefficiency of labor, “this 
bureau was unable to find a single building con- 
tractor, superintendent or foreman who had a rec- 
ord of work done per man per hour on the jobs 
or upon any former job.” 

A committee of engineers appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to investigate waste in industry revealed 
startling inefficiency of employers who insist on 
“greater production” by labor. 

To this inefficiency must be added the appalling 
loss of life and limb, occupational diseases and a 
labor turnover that costs society millions upon 
millions of dollars because workers refuse to ac- 
cept debasing shop conditions and low wages. 

In addition to these wastes, “dead’’ values are 
created by the stroke of a pen, and watered stock 
on which dividends are demanded is a recognized 
business practice. 

Labor-displacing devices in this country are 
developed to the point where a 12-months’ con- 
tinuous operation would glut the markets and 
swamp the country with over-production. 

The low wages that cause child labor make it 
impossible for workers to extend their purchasing 
power often beyond the bare necessities of life. 

Because the National Industrial Conference 
Board units are pledged to the anti-union shop, 
labor is denied a voice in eliminating these wastes. 

They will continue until agitation by the trade 
union movement and its friends force these obsti- 
nate employers to face facts, as they now partly do 
in the child labor case. 


COMMUNITY CHEST. 

After the September holidays the work of pre- 
paring the 1926 budget of the Community Chest 
will be started by the joint committees of the coun- 
cil of social and health agencies and the budget 
committee of the Community Chest. 

Beginning at that time and continuing until the 
budget is completed, about the end of the year, 
the members of these committees, prominent men 
and women of San Francisco, will give several 
hours each week free to the consideration of the 
needs of the 104 organizations that are maintained 
by the Community Chest. Many of the members 
of these committees are men who command the 
highest pay and men whose time can be computed 
as worth thousands of dollars. It has been esti- 
mated that if these volunteer Community Chest 
committee men were paid for their services, the 
aggregate expense would about equal the sum 
total of the budget. But they give their time and 
experience free to the Chest. It is because of this 
free service that the Chest is able to conduct its 
full operations on a basis of 5 per cent of the 
amount raised. 

—_@— 
FATHER YORKE MEMORIAL. 

The national drive to follow the completion of 
the California quota in the $1,000,000 “Father 
Yorke Memorial High School” campaign has been 
organized on a definite basis with scores of prom- 
inent leaders of the Irish race in all parts of the 
country taking an active part in the initial plans 
of the national organization, according to word 
received recently at campaign headquarters in the 
Grant Building here. 

Many outstanding figures in Irish work in Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other 
big Eastern cities, have volunteered to head Yorke 
Memorial Campaign units in their various States 
to aid in securing the national quota of $1,000,000. 
It was generally agreed throughout the East that 
the campaign for the memorial high school to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Rev. Peter C. 
Yorke was not a matter for California alone. All 
Irish leaders interviewed were of the opinion that 
Father Yorke’s renown in all parts of the country 
warranted a campaign of national scope. 

With a subscription of over $25,000, St. Peter’s 
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parish here, of which the late Father Yorke was 
pastor, is the first unit in the memorial campaign 
to reach and exceed its quota. 
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Things are not always what they appear to be 
on the surface, and there are in the union ranks 
too many people who are willing to take action on 
matters of serious concern without giving the 
necessary study and consideration to them. Asa 
consequence of this impulsive tendency labor 
frequently finds itself in a position where it is 
necessary to change its judgment and back up. 
This is regrettable, and sometimes very embar- 
rassing, as well as unnecessary in nine cases out 
of ten, because in most cases if the time required 
for study were taken no harm would come to 
anyone, and there would be no discomfiture and 
little chance of error in the action taken. It is 
usually wise to act with less speed and more 
deliberation. The impulsive fellow, the man who 
cannot wait and the individual too lazy and shift- 
less to do a little investigating is always in trouble 
of one kind or another through his own fault, and 
he gets very little sincere sympathy from anybody, 
nor does he deserve the friendly anxiety of others. 

eo 

The labor movement is an institution designed 
to enable men to co-operate one with the other. 
in an endeavor to benefit all other members in 
Particular and society in general, and the fellow 
who devotes all his time and attention to feather- 
ing his own nest 


is neither co-operating nor 
carrying out the purpose for which the movement 
was started. Such individuals, if they are 
rewarded according to their merits, will find them- 
selves at the end of life’s 
rear in defeat. 


journey bringing up the 
“Self preservation is the first law 
of nature,” but the man who devotes himself ex- 
clusively to carrying out the first law and does 
nothing to promote the welfare of his fellows 
surely deserves no consideration from them. 
That kind of individual has no place in the ranks 
of the organized workers because he has no fra- 
ternalism in him, and is usually found to be one 
who has sneaked into the union under pressure 
and with the purpose of deceiving his fellow 
workers through the medium of pretense. He 
does not get very far, however, before he is 
known for what he is, even though his colleagues 
may be too considerate to make the fact clear to 
him. It pays in the end to be fair and reasonable 
and helpful toward others. 
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Movement Needs Workers 


A common complaint heard in trade union circles these days, particularly from 
old-timers in the movement is that the younger element is not taking enough inter- 
est in their organizations and that they leave all the work to those who have for 
years been bearing the brunt of it. That the complaint is justified by the facts 
there can be no doubt, because at meetings of the organizations themselves, as we!l 
as at committee meetings, it will be observed that those who do the work are quite 
generally members who have been active in the movement from fifteen to forty 
years, and these men, while not desiring to drop back, do feel that if the future of 
unionism is to be properly looked after, the young fellows must begin to train 
themselves for the tasks that will be set before them in solving the problems of the 
organized workers. Practical experience is still the best teacher and the opportunity 
for gaining that experience is open to every young man after he joins the union. 

Many of the old members of unions say that the young fellow is not taking 
any interest because things have come to him in the way of wages and working con- 
ditions without any effort on his part and that he evidently thinks there is no 
need of him exerting himself, and that he acts as though he thought all of the good 
things that he now enjoys grew on gooseberry bushes and that they will continue 
without any attention from him. There is undoubtedly some truth in this view of 
the situation, but there is also another side to the question that must be taken 
into account, and that is that some of the younger members feel that they are with- 
out much experience and that better results can be achieved by those who are 
equipped through long years of effort. In other words, the element of modesty 
enters into the calculation, at least to some extent. 


At any rate, no matter what the cause of the present condition of affairs may 

be, there is need for arousing the younger element to activity in the movement in 
order to insure a successful future. And in dealing with the situation unions should 
endeavor to provide a means of attracting the young men to the meetings, where 
they can get a line on the manner in which business is carried on and become 
acquainted with the problems that are necessarily discussed at these gatherings. The 
fellow who does not attend meetings cannot possibly be greatly interested, nor can 
he hope to have the grasn of affairs that is a necessary part of the successful union 
man’s equipment. The first problem, then, is to get them to attend the meetings 
regularly and to give them committee assignments, surrounded as much as_pos- 
sible by members of long experience in doing the work of the organization. In this 
way their interest in the organization can be increased and the habit of lending a 
hand in carrying on the work of the union be formed. Most of the things we do are 
the result of habits formed in one way or another. 

The fact must be made clear to them that the conditions they now enjoy 
came to them through the efforts of the pioneers in the movement and not in the 
shape of Christmas presents from the employers. They must be made to under- 
stand, too, that the old-timers had to make many great sacrifices in the interest of 
the mass and that there has been no great change in this regard during recent 
years and that undoubtedly they will be called upon, in their turn, to be unselfish 
and to be willing to make sacrifices in the interest of the movement as 


s a whole in 
the future, though it is not probable that they will have to undergo 


anything like 
the hardships that were a part of the unionism of tw enty-five or fifty years ago. 

Let every member give this subject some thought, and it would not be a bad 
idea to have a certain length of time set apart at each meeting for discussion of 
the subject. Surely no harm could come from such a course, and there is a strong 
probability that much good might result. 


Friday, August 28, 1925 
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A new high mark of valuation of personal in- 
dustry was set in 1923. Seventy-four residents of 
the United States enjoyed that’year a net income 
of over $1,000,000, securing jointly the appreciable 
income of $178,954,543. Nearly half of this is 
reported to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as “income from personal industry.” This is 
indeed a surprise. Seventy-four of our esteemed 
fellow citizens received in 1923, an average income 
from their own efforts of $1,102,151. They must 
have read that verse advising the sluggard to go 
to the ant and learn its ways and be wise. Any- 
how, we hope farmers and wage earners will get a 
new conception from this new record of our first 
citizens as to what the returns for “personal 
industry” should be! 


How any intelligent wage worker can hope to 
get as good results for himself on the outside as 
the worker who is a member of a union can get 
on the inside has always been a mystery to us. 
The organized workers are trained to act together, 
to make use of team work and thereby bring the 
utmost amount of pressure to bear upon em- 
ployers for improved conditions, and they succeed 
for the same reason that a hundred trained and 
drilled soldiers can scatter and defeat a mob of 
thousands. If you follow sporting news you will 
know that almost any well trained team that is 
used to playing together can beat an all-star team 
that has never before been together. Pick your 
favorites for the best American baseball team, put 
them together without practice and a tail-end 
league team can beat them. In fact there is no 
activity in modern life where the individual, acting 
alone, counts for much no matter what his 
ability may be, and to get the best results he must 
act in harmony with others. There must be 
simultaneous movement, unity of action, and no 
pulling at cross purposes. In union there is 
strength. In organization there is concentration 
of effort for forward movements, solid walls for 
resistance against onslaughts and a singleness of 
purpose in the determination to gain progress for 
all. What has the fellow going it alone to offer as 
a substitute for these advantages? It is simply 
absurd to presume he has anything at all really 
worthy of notice. 


The sordid immorality of the Mellon so-called 
“tax reduction” plan which applies to only about 
4 per cent of the families in the United States is 
well illustrated by the last report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. In 1923, 265,807 per- 
sons reported net incomes of over $10,000. Their 
aggregate net income was  $6,111,560,275, an 
average of $22,992. They paid in income taxes, 
including surtaxes, only $541,739,337, about 9 per 
cent. Their average income tax was only $2,049, 
leaving them an average of $20,943. The aggre- 
gate net income of the 56,862 persons reporting 
net incomes in 1923 of over $25,000 was $3,112,- 
774,439—the average net income being $54,746. 
These persons paid an average income tax of 
$7,466—leaving them after the tax collectors levy 
an average of $46,280. The highest up holler 
worst over the “robbery surtaxes.’”’ There were 
215 of these highest up in 1923 each with a net 
income of over $500,000. Their aggregate net 
income was $247,179,090, the average being 
$1,149,670. The total tax paid by these two hun- 
dred and fifteen, including most of the world’s 
richest men, was only $61,286,909, about 24 per 
cent of their net income. After being “deflated” 
by the surtax to the average amount of $285,055, 
they had left an average net income of $864,615! 
To the average mortal that income is a fortune, 
but Secretary Mellon believes that to him that 
hath shall be given, and none left for the rest. 
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It was little Flossie’s first day at school. Her 
name had been registered, and the teacher asked, 
“Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Flossie. 

“Are you the oldest one of the family?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” returned Flossie, “father and 
mother’s both older’n me.’—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


A photographer who did excellent work and had 
just opened a studio in the town, had a case of his 
best work on display in front of the studio. 

A farmer and his wife came by, and, after care- 
fully examining the pictures, went inside the 
studio. 

“We want the wife’s picture took,” said he to 
the photographer. 

The photographer, after carefully arranging the 
lady for the picture, turned to the husband and 
said: 

“Full length or bust?” 

The farmer gave a hearty laugh and slapped the 
photographer on the back, saying: “All right; 
make it full length, young feller, and if she busts 
I'll pay for the machine.’—Forbes Magazine 
(New York.) 


The fresh young traveling salesman put on his 
most seductive smile as the pretty waitress glided 
up to his table in the hotel diningroom to get 
his order, and remarked: 

“Nice day, little one.” 

“Yes, it is,” she replied. “And so was yesterday, 
and my name is Ella, and I know I’m a pretty girl 
and have lovely blue eyes, and I’ve been here 
quite a while, and I like the place, and don’t think 
I’m too nice a girl to be working here. My wages 
are satisfactory and I don’t think there’s a show 
or dance in town tonight, and if there was I 
wouldn’t go with you, I’m from the country and 
I’m a respectable girl, and my brother is the cook 
in this hotel, and he was a college football player 
and weighs three hundred pounds; last week he 
pretty nearly ruined a $25-a-week traveling man 
who tried to make a date with me; now, what’ll 
you have—roast beef, roast pork, Irish stew, ham- 
burger or fried liver?”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Our Bobby was in a store with his mother when 
he was given candy by one of the clerks. 

“What must you say, Bobbie?” 

“Charge it,” he replied.—Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. 


“Why so glum?” 

“The doctor has just prescribed rest and change 
for me.” 

“Well?” 

“He advised me where to get the rest, but he 
didn’t tell me where to get the change.”—Jackson- 
ville Times-Union. 


Mama—“Where have you been, Johnnie?” 

Small Boy—‘‘Playing ball.” 

Mama (severely) —“But I told you to beat the 
rug, didn’t 1?” 

Small Boy—‘No, ma’am; you told me to hang 
the rug on the line and then beat it.”-—De Malay 
Councilor. 


“Jimmy,” said a mother to her quick-tempered 
small boy, “you must not grow angry and say 
naughty things. You should always give a soft 
answer.” 

When his little brother provoked him an hour 
afterward, Jimmy clenched his little fist and said, 
“Mush.”—The New Glide. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 

In a current magazine the General Electric 
Company publishes an advertisement that is of 
more than passing interest because it contains a 
valuable thought and a valuable fact. The General 
Electric Company denounces the idea of low 
wages. Being a big corporation, the General Elec- 
tric Company ought to know something about the 
subject. So it is important that this testimony be 
pressed home, not only among employers, but 
also among wage earners. 

* * x 


Read this quotation from the advertisement: “A 
coolie works 10 or 12 hours a day. If he carries 
all he can, he moves one ton one mile in one day. 
For that, he receives 20 cents. ‘Cheap labor,’ you 
say. Not cheap labor. Not at all. For in America 
we move one ton one mile for less than one cent. 
The coolie laborer receives small wages and ac- 
complishes little. The American workman is well 
paid and accomplishes much.” 

There is more to the advertisement, but the im- 
portant part has just been quoted. 


* * * 


The advertisement is right. Samuel Gompers 
used to say that American workers, individually 
and in the aggregate, produced more than the 
workers of any other country in the world. He 
was right, too. He usually was right. Wages are 
a return for work done—for results produced. 
They are tokens representing wealth created. If 
workers create much, they ought to receive much. 
American workers create more wealth than work- 
ers in any other country. 

American workers use more power, more power 
tools and more efficient methods than workers in 
any other country. America uses as much electric 
power as all the rest of the world. Why shouldn’t 
there be greater output per man—and higher 
wages? But of course there are some employers 
who expect American workers to create immense 
quantities of wealth and take coolie wages in re- 
turn. Happily, American workers will not consent 
to any such one-sided arrangement, and so we 
shall have high wages, and these high wages will 
continue to go higher. 


Ok ok 


As productivity per man and in the aggregate in- 
creases wages must go higher, or there will be 
national disaster. If production increases and 
wages do not increase, there will be piles of stag- 
nant wealth, or merchandise, with no buyers. 
Then what? Wages must be spoken of always in 
comparison to the result achieved by the worker. 
Coolie wages and American productivity do not 
belong together. It is good to find the preach- 
ment from the General Electric Company on that 
subject. Mr. Gary is one of the gentlemen who 
ought to study that little lesson. There are 
others, but not as many as there were formerly. 


ee 


Wielding the union label, the cigarmakers drove 
the Chinese out of their trade in 1874. The label 
has never known a serious setback since. 

—— +. 
Spend your union-earned money where you will 


receive benefit therefrom—ask for the union label, 
card and button. 
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Members of Typographical Union No. 21 were 
called upon this week to pay their last respects to 
one of our oldest members. Theodore Pfund, a 
native of Davenport, Lowa, aged 70 years, 6 months, 
passed away suddenly on Friday, August 21, 1925, 
the cause of death being a ruptured heart. Left 
to mourn his passing is a sister, Miss Amelia 
Pfund, with whom he had made his home for 
many years, The funeral was held Monday, Au- 
gust 24, 1925, from the undertaking parlors of 
Martin & Brown, old friends of the family, fol- 
lowed by cremation at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 
Mr. Piund has not been actively engaged at the 
trade for a number of years and had not been in 
the best of health for a long time. Friday evening 
he dressed and started for a walk when he was 
suddenly overcome with the fatal attack and was 
being conveyed to the Central Emergency Hospi- 
tal when death overtook him. Mr. Pfund came to 
California from Iowa 48 years ago and had re- 
sided here ever since. Upon the organization of 
German Typographia No. 22 in this city, Mr. 
Pfund was its secretary, and during his earlier 
years was one of the most active trade unionists 
in San Francisco. Later, when No. 22 was dis- 
banded, Mr. Piund transferred his membership to 
No. 21 and maintained a continuous membership 
ever since. In accordance with his wishes, his 
ashes will be scattered to the four winds. 

Probably the last committee meetings in con- 
nection with the Labor Day parade have been held 
by the various committees of the union. Tuesday 
evening there was a large gathering of the ap- 
prentice members, at which final arrangements 
were made for their participation. So enthusiastic 
were the young men that they repaired to the 
street and went through a course of drilling. The 
general committee met Wednesday evening, at 
which time all details were worked out, including 
the lineup of the floats, members, etc., and a mar- 
shal and six aides were elected and appointed to 
handle the parade. Secretary Michelson was 
elected marshal and he immediately appointed the 
following aides: Roscoe Cole, G. A. Sheridan, 
Jas. Nance, W. B. Mackey, E. C. Hall and F. I. 
Ross, who will assist with the many activities. 
The marshal, his aides and committee members 
will wear white felt hats and members desiring 
information can get all directions from them on 
the morning of the parade. The committee desires 
to thank the many members who have taken so 
much interest in the arrangements for the cele- 
bration, many of whom have passed up short vaca- 
tions in order to be present on Labor Day. 


The committee is desirous of obtaining the 
names of those who will be unable to walk in the 
parade in order that sufficient automobiles may be 
provided for their transportation. Therefore the 
request is made that those of you who will be 
unable to walk notify headquarters of that fact. 
This is in accordance with the instructions of the 
general Labor Day committee, which will prohibit 
all autos not absolutely necessary in the line of 


BRING IT DOWN 


Ambition without a savings account is 
like a rifle without a bullet. To bring 
down opportunity you must be pre- 
pared when it flies past. For your fu- 
ture, save each pay-day. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 
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march. Those who have signified their willingness 
to lend their autos will be furnished decorations 
on the morning of the parade. The committee 
again wishes to urge all members—apprentices, 
women, journeymen and proprietor members to 
be present and aid in swelling the ranks of the 
union. The printing division will form at Cali- 
fornia and Drumm streets. The first division of 
the parade will leave the Ferry at 10 o’clock 
prompt, and it will be but a very few minutes 
until the printing division will get under way. It 
is absolutely necessary that every marcher be at 
California and Drumm streets not later than 9:45 
in order that the line of march can be formulated, 
for once the parade gets under way, if any division 
is not ready when its time comes, it will not be 
permitted to enter the parade. Several of the lady 
members have not returned the cards mailed them 
several days ago, and the committee desires that 
they do so at once. All in all it now appears that 
the Labor Day parade of 1925 will go down in 
history as the greatest day in the history of San 
Francisco labor. Let us all be present to do our 
bit for the organization and for the best city on 
the Western coast! 

Members of the union are again cautioned to 
be on their guard against solicitors who are comb- 
ing the bay district in behalf of Collier’s and allied 
magazines offering as prizes dictionaries and 
other things. These solicitors, in some instances, 
are claiming that the Collier publications are fair 
to the printing crafts and exhibiting letters to that 
effect. Women relatives of members should bear 
this in mind and refrain from patronizing these 
unfair publications. When these publications are 
again on the fair list of the allied printing crafts 
due notice will be given, but until that notice is 
given, give them a wide berth. 

Sam Hammer, well-known printer of Bakers- 
field, called on friends in this city this week. Mr. 
Hammer, who is employed on the Californian, had 
been spending a couple of weeks with his family, 
visiting relatives in Richmond. 

C. K. Couse, delegate from No. 21 to the recent 
convention at Kalamazoo, was the first of our 
delegation to return home. Together with the 
other delegates he will likely render a report to 
the September meeting of the union. 


The old Sanborn-Vail printing office at 45 Ecker 
street has been closed and the plant dismantled. 
Part of the plant will be moved to the Schwa- 
bacher-Frey plant and the balance will be removed 
to a lithograph plant in the city. 

S. S. Hoffman returned this week aboard the 
Matsonia from Honolulu. Mr. Hoffman desired 
to remain in the islands, but due to the slowing 
up of work in all of the offices was forced to seek 
passage back to the mainland. He stated that all 
of the offices there were shortening up their forces 
and advises prospective visitors to look well into 
the situation before accepting work so far away. 


According to a circular sent out by the Seattle 
Typographical union, that region is being flooded 
with union printers following announcement that 
the strike on the Post-Intelligencer has been set- 
tled. The circular states that there were enough 
men in Seattle to take up all the work given out 
by the settlement and no new faces are needed. 
Printing conditions all along the coast are re- 
ported in a slump, and we would warn all pros- 
pective printer-settlers to remain on their present 
jobs until such time as conditions improve in the 
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Western States. 
away! 

A card from A. G. Van Schoiack, dated at Colo- 
rado Springs, stated that he would visit the Home 
the following day, and further stated that he was 
“having a fine time; can almost smell dear old 
Kansas from here—hot.” Van and his wife have 
been touring the Western States and Canada for 
several weeks, and after a visit with home folks 
in “dear old Kansas” will return to San Francisco 
via the southern route. 

H. J. Benz and George H. Knell, delegates to 
Kalamazoo from this union, writing from Cincin- 
nati, state they are enjoying their Eastern trip, 
which they are making via automobile, and that 
they are enjoying good health. They state they 
met George Lathrow, who wished to be remem- 
bered to his many friends in this city. They will 
shortly be in Parsons, Kansas, and then start west- 
ward—and home. 

Oakland Typographical union, which has voted 
to enter the Labor Day parade along with No. 21, 
has sent out notices to all its membership an- 
nouncing the time and place of meeting for the 
parade and urging all the boys and apprentices 
to be on hand and help San Francisco put over 
the biggest Labor Day in the history of the West, 
as well as help entertain the thousands who will 
be in the city during the week to view the parades 
and enjoy the festivities in connection with 
the Diamond Jubilee of California. No doubt in- 
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dividual members of many outside unions will be 
in line with No. 21, and they will all be welcome. 

A dispute which has been hanging fire between 
the local Mailers’ union and the San Francisco 
Publishers’ association for many years has at last 
been submitted to a board of arbitration, The 
dispute is over the interpretation of the meaning of 
the overtime provision as rendered by former 
Commissioner of Immigration White in 1919. The 
present arbitration is being held before Judge 
M. C. Sloss. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. B. Maxwell. 

A card from one J. Benz, who was a guest or 
delegate to the I. T. U. convention, states that 
“duty is over and pleasure begins.” The fact that 
he is visiting Canada does not interest us, but if 
he should bring back some liquid souvenirs—well, 
that’s different. 

Francois de Jarnatt is not upstage. 
very democratic. The other night we observed 
“Meester” de Jarnatt getting into a private “lim- 
ousine’(?) You bet, it was a closed model of the 
“four-wheels-no-brakes” vintage. Frank admits 
the darn thing is “dangerous, but passable.” 

Louis Muir has finally succeeded in coaxing his 
“Fierce-Sparrow” to oscillate and is now visiting 
in Lose Angelaise. He has taken his superiodine 
along to afford entertainment for himself and the 
Mrs. 

Several of our associates have been sufferers 
from a mysterious malady of late, H. O. Wolcott 
being the most recent victim. This ailment has 
finally been diagnosed as “Tyree-tis,” and_ if 
handled properly heroic treatment is not necessary. 

F, A. McCallum, who has been laid up with a 
slight attack of pneumonia, has reported for duty. 


It has been ordained and decreed that our “store” 
is, and of right ought to be discontinued, disin- 
tegrated, dissolved and forevermore dispensed with. 
So be it. But we can seek solace in the fact that 
there are still a few cigar stores on Market street. 

“Kewpie” Paddock isn’t “phat,” ’cause “phat” 
is “pickup.” If you don’t believe it, try to pick 
him up. However, we'll state that he is pleasingly 
plump. 


In fact, he’s 
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SUNLIGHT FOR BABIES. 

Old Sol is a good baby doctor. Let him have 
a chance at your child! 

So says Dr. Martha M. Eliot, director of child 
hygiene of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, urging “more sunlight for babies.” 

Dr. Eliot is directing a demonstration of the 
control of rickets in New Haven, Connecticut, in 
which the Children’s Bureau and the Pediatric 
Department of the Yale School of Medicine are 
co-operating. This demonstration has proved 
again the power of the sun in preventing and 
curing rickets. 


“In the campaign for better babies and healthier 
children,” says Dr. Eliot, “more stress must be 
laid upon sunlight. The baby or little child who 
has been kept out of doors and tanned by the 
sun is strikingly healthy and vigorous in contrast 
to the pale flabby baby or child who has been 
kept indoors. 


“When the sun’s rays are analyzed by the 
physicist, it is found that some of them produce 
visible light which can be divided by a prism 
into the well known spectrum of colors, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. It is also 
found that beyond each end of this visible spec- 
trum there are invisible rays; at the red end, the 
infra-red rays which produce heat, at the violet 
end, the ultra-violet rays and x-rays. It is these 
ultra-violet rays which have so powerful an effect 
on living matter, destroying bacteria, healing 
tuberculosis and rickets. When sunlight shines 
through window glass, the visible light and the 
heat rays pass through, but the ultra-violet rays 
do not penetrate beyond the glass. 


“Sun baths in the direct sunlight are the 
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simplest method of giving the baby enough ultra- 
violet light. Sun baths should be begun when the 
baby is about three or four weeks old. On this 
first day the baby’s hands should be exposed to 
the direct sun for a few minutes. Care must be 
taken not to burn the skin. A slight reddening of 
the skin each day will gradually tan the baby. 
Unless the baby is accustomed to the sunlight 
from exposure indoors, the first sun bath should 
be for 10 or 15 minutes only. Each day there- 
after the exposure to the sun should be increased 
from 3 to 5 minutes until the baby lies directly in 
the sun one hour in the morning and one hour in 
the afternoon. Every few days the amount of 
body surface exposed should also be increased, 
at first slowly, but as the spring days grow 
warmer, more rapidly. After the face and hands 
have become accustomed to the sunlight, the 
sleeves may be rolled up one at a time and the 
arms exposed, beginning with a few minutes and 
increasing daily. Very soon the stockings may be 
taken off one at a time for a few minutes each. 
Gradually the baby becomes accustomed to the 
sun bath and by the middle of May or the first 
of June, sun baths can be given to the whole body. 
In the heat of July and August care must be taken 
to give the sun baths in the early morning before 
10 o’clock or in the afternoon after 3 o’clock. 
The head should be protected when the baby is in 
the hot sun between 10 and 3 o'clock.” 

“Sunlight for Babies,” an article on heliotherapy 
by Dr. Eliot, has been reprinted from the Child 
Health Bulletin for the Children’s Bureau and 
may be secured free by writing to the Bureau. 

a 
THE KINGDOM OF FORD! 

Henry Ford has bought an airplane factory. 
He owns two automobile plants and controls in- 
directly two more. He owns a railroad, coal 
mines, forests, iron mines, glass factories and 
other things. Over these things he, or some 
regent, is absolute boss. 

If Henry Ford exercised politically the power 
he exercises industrially, he would be a king, or 
an emperor—some kind of an autocrat. He 
might be benevolent in his rulership, but he would 
have the power to be otherwise. There would 
be great protest among free men against such a 
vast and unlimited power. 

Henry Ford is a tremendous success as a pro- 
ducer of things in enormous quantities. He is a 
factor in the evolution of industry, perhaps beyond 
our present ability to understand. 
want merely to make big profits, but he makes 
them just the same. He does not want to be the 
arbiter of the destinies of millions of men and 
women, but he is just the same. 

Sooner or later Americans have got to grapple 
intelligently with this great question of industrial 
autocracy and find the way by which democracy 
may take its place. This is no condemnation of 
what exists. That came from definite causes. 

But unless men can carry democracy into in- 


‘He does not 


dustry there will shortly cease to be any dem- 
ocracy that means anything in the lives of the 
great masses of the people. We live in an indus- 
trial age. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of August 21, 1925. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Stanton ex- 
cused; Delegate McGowan appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the 
ing Trades Council. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Poul- 
try Dressers’ Union, complaint against Campagno 
Bros. Poultry Company. 

Referred to Label Section—From the Union 
Label Trades Department of the A. F. of L., rela- 
tive to the unfair attitude of the Peper Tobacco 
Company, manufactugers of “Queed,” “Whip,” 
“Matoaka” and “Frat” smoking tobacco. 

Request Complied With — From California 
League of Women Voters, requesting co-opera- 
tion of the Council in an effort to obtain registra- 
tion that will insure participation by the whole 
electorate in the November election. 


Build- 


Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the request of the Joint Executive Board of 
Culinary Workers, your Committee recommends 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the Hoyt’s places in San Francisco. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters No. 30—Reported 
that they were compelled to withdraw their crews 
from the Palace and St. Francis Hotels. Presi- 
dent Flore will arrive Wednesday. Auto Mechan- 
ics—Held a large meeting with sister locals per- 
fecting plans for an organizing campaign. Bar- 
bers—Will parade on Labor Day. Ferry Boatmen 
—Have signed a contract with the Martinez-Beni- 
cia Ferry Company. Upholsterers — Thanked 
unions for assistance in levying a boycott on the 
Sultan Mfg. Co. Cap Makers—Bloom Bros. now 
have the union label; are making progress. 

Label Section—Thanked unions 
operation in the last few weeks. 


for their co- 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The chair appointed a committee from the Joint 
Labor Day Committee to visit the Bookbinders 
for the purpose of requesting them to reconsider 
their action relative to parading on Labor Day. 

The chair introduced Miss Margaret M. Krsak, 
who addressed the Council, requesting the en- 
dorsement of the Council for Queen of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee. Moved that the Council recom- 
mend to affiliated unions that they support Miss 
Margaret Krsak; motion carried. 

Moved that the Council levy a boycott on the 
firm of Ernest J. Sultan Manufacturing Company; 
motion carried. 

Joint Labor Day Committee—Submitted a very 
splendid progressive report, which was ordered 
filed. 

Receipts, $543.03. Expenses, $209.03. 

Council adjourned at 9:45 p, m, 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
gS 


JOINT LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 


Minutes of Meeting Held in San Francisco Labor 
Temple Saturday Evening, August 22, 1925. 
Called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice-President 

James Gallagher. 

Roll Call of Officers, all present excepting Pres- 
ident Stanton, who was excused. 

Attendance record of Delegates: 76 present, 30 
excused, 81 absent. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 

Communications—Reports from secretaries of 
departmental councils, relative to result of draw- 
ings for positions in the line of march of individual 
unions composing their respective divisions. Filed 


for reference, and information ordered incorpor- 
ated in the list of unions forming the parade. 
Reports of Committees. 

Committee of Arrangements reported that 
Bookbinders and the Bakers are the only unions 
whose members are not working on Labor Day 
that have not taken action to parade. Barbers No. 
148 have reconsidered their previous action, and 
voted almost unanimously to turn out. 


Committee on Entertainment reported having 
selected Alice Lackey of Waitresses No. 48, to 
impersonate Justice on the title float. Report con- 
curred in by unanimous vote. 


Committee on Music stated that all San Fran- 
cisco bands have been taken, and that a few out- 
of-town bands may still be secured. In that con- 
nection it was suggested that the unions compos- 
ing the seventh division get together and engage 
some more bands, in order that this division may 
have as much music as the rest of the divisions. 


Committees on Floats and Prizes reported prog- 
ress. The last mentioned committee has secured 
twenty cups and will make recommendations at the 
next meeting as to the contests for which these 
cups are to be awarded as prizes to unions taking 
part in the parade. 


Committee on Essay Contest reported that the 
San Francisco Board of Education repeated its 
refusal to co-operate in arranging for the essay 
contest among pupils of the public schools. It 
was therefore moved, seconded and carried, that 
5,000 small cards giving the particulars of the 
contest be printed and distributed for the benefit 
of such pupils of the public schools, and that the 
contest be advertised in the press, and among the 
trade union public. It was further moved, sec- 
onded and carried, that instead of offering a cup 
to the school and $25 to the winning pupil, the 
offer be changed to grade the contest, and offer 
three cash prizes instead of one, for the three best 
essays, or $25, $15 and $10, respectively. 


It was reported by the officers that the pageant 
would consist of three magnificent tableaux por- 
traying Labor’s achievements during the last 75 
years in the history of California, and that the 
expense would be borne by the Diamond Jubilee 
Committee. 


Delegate Irthum, of Alameda Building Trades 
Council, stated that the slogan of trade unionists 
in Alameda County these days is “That on Labor 
Day all roads lead to San Francisco,’ and hoped 
that in return the San Francisco trade unionists will 
parade in Oakland on Labor Day in 1926. 


Delegate Spooner of the Alameda Central Labor 
Council stated that the Superintendent of Schools 
of Alameda County is co-operating with Labor in 
the essay contest for school children, offering a 
fine contrast to the Board of Education here, 
which has adopted a reverse policy. The float 
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prepared by the labor organizations of Oakland is 
to be a picturesque and impressive affair, and will 
in part be a replica of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” 

New Business—The election of a Grand Marshal 
and the Chairman of the Day. William P. Stan- 
ton was elected without opposition as Grand Mar- 
shal of the Parade, and James Gallagher was 
elected, also without opposition, as the Chairman 
of the Day. 

The formation of the parade was gone over in 
detail, and a copy of same is accompanying these 
minutes. Publicity is requested for same, as it is 
complete except for such minor details as may be 
made after consultation with the respective mar- 
shals of divisions, who according to custom, have 
authority to arrange such details as may be neces- 
sary, and are not covered by the general com- 
mittee. 

Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
ae —" 
LIVING STANDARDS REDUCED. 


In discussing immigration before the institute 
of politics, Prof. Edward M. East of Harvard Uni- 
versity, favored restricted immigration. He said 
that the most important reason for this policy was 
that low-grade immigrants would eventually lower 
the quality of the race and make Americans unfit 
to face the more bitter struggle for existence as 
our population grows. 

The speaker scored sentimentalists who demand 
the open door to every immigrant, regardless of 
the effect on this nation. 


Prof. East read a “Decalogue on Immigration,” 
giving ten arguments for the restriction of immi- 
gration: 

£5) Emigration forced as an economic necessity 
by population density affords no permanent relief 
to the homeland, because the ensuing birth release 
re-established the old equilibrium. 

“2. Conditions in this country are today and will 
continue to be such that newcomers will meet in- 
creasingly bitter competition, which must be 
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accepted under unfamiliar conditions and often 
with a linguistic handicap. 

“3. Immigrants who come with a lower standard 
of living tend to reduce our own standards. 

“4, Immigrants who are relatively incompetent 
when compared with the native—and there are 
many such—are expensive employes because of our 
tendency to think in terms of a minimum wage. 

“5. Incompetent immigrants are expensive fel- 
low-citizens, because they add to the tax rates; 
that is to say, they require more than a fair share 
of the public money to be spent for benevolent 
institutions. 

“6. Huge numbers of foreign-born lead to for- 
eign policy based on expediency rather than sound 
principles. There are numerous groups to placate. 

“7, Large groups of foreign-born prevent us 
from developing a unified national culture. 

“8. Excessively rapid growth leads to the dissi- 
pation of natural resources too quickly. 

“9. Immigrant competition tends to sterilize the 
native population. 

“10. Immigration, when forced by economic 
necessity, tends to lower the biological quality of 
the race.” 

o__——— 


From all corners of the world we now get 
warnings against the Communist machine and 
Communism. The American Federation spoke its 
first warning against Communism wken the 
Lenine rebellion destroyed the Kerensky govern- 
ment during the World War. The American 
Federation of Labor has been at the job ever 
since, fighting, warning, exposing. One by one 
the forces of democracy have fallen into line. The 
pioneering work has borne its fruit. There are 
today but few sane persons who are willing to 
listen to Communist twaddle. There are more 
who understand the menace of Communism and 
But the fight is not ended, and those 
who believe in democracy still have to do guard 


sovietism. 


duty, still have to watch the Red pollution. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of local unions died 
during the past week: C. S. Stall, of the Stationary 
Engineers; Grover C. Mertz, of the Barbers; The- 
odore Pfund, of the Printers; John J. Riordan, of 
the Electrical Workers, and Eugenio Daneluz, of 
the Granite Cutters. 


The Labor Council is in receipt of a communi- 
cation from the label trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor calling attention to 
the change in policy of the Peper Tobacco com- 
pany, manufacturers of Queed, Whip, Matoaka 
and Frat smoking tobaccos. These brands form- 
erly bore the union label, but no longer are en- 
titled to use the label, and this fact is called to 
the attention of all smokers. 


At the last meeting of the Labor Council a 
motion was unanimously adopted declaring the 
intention of the Council to put the Hoyt’s places in 
San Francisco on the “Don’t Patronize List” of 
the Council, because of the policy that organiza- 
tion has assumed toward the culinary workers. 

Hugo Ernest, secretary of the Waiters’ Union, 
has returned to his duties after attending the 
convention of his craft in Montreal, Canada. He 
was accompanied on the return trip by a number 
of Western delegates, including Vice-President 
Hassel, former president of the Los Angeles Labor 
Council, who is spending a few days in this city 
before returning to his home in the southern city. 

Edward Flore, president of the Culinary Work- 


e 
ers’ International Union, is in the city to take 
charge of the strike of the workers involving the 
Palace and St. Francis hotels. He is conferring 
with the officers of local unions and of the Labor 
Council before opening up negotiations looking to 
an adjustment of the differences, as he desires to 
be thoroughly informed concerning the entire sit- 
uation before making any move. 

Al. Winn was elected delegate to the California 
State Federation of Labor convention to be held 
in San Diego, at the meeting of the Molders’ 
Union last Tuesday evening. The meeting was 
largely attended and Winn received a good ma- 
jority for the honor. 

The details of the Labor Day parade will most 
likely be all cleared up at the meeting of the com- 
mittee in the Labor Temple tomorrow evening, 
and all delegates are urged to be in attendance. 

Al. Berryessa, secretary of the union, and J. P. 
Thompson, international vice-president, leave Fri- 
day for the convention of the Federal Employees’ 
national in Boston, September 7-12. They plan to 
visit locals at Portland, Seattle, Missoula and 
Helena on the way. 

The attendance at the convention of the State 
Federation of Labor at San Diego, September 
21-26, will be larger than in previous years, ac- 
cording to the rate credentials of delegates are 
coming into the state office, reports Roe H. Baker. 
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JUBILEE QUEEN. 

Miss Margaret Miriam Krsak, candidate for 
queen of the Diamond Jubilee celebration, has 
opened headquarters at the City Hall, in the Au- 
ditor’s office, and is making a vigorous campaign 
for that honor. Miss Krsak addressed the meet- 
ing of the Labor Council last Friday night and 
was enthusiastically received by the delegates, and 
before the adjournment of the meeting the council 
endorsed her candidacy and recommended to local 
unions that they give her their support. 

Miss Krsak is a native of San Francisco, and 
has taken an active interest in social service work 
during the past several years. She planned and 
supervised the pageant of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration this year and covered herself with glory 
because of the great showing made at that time. 

Miss Krsak carried the greeting of California 
to President Wilson in 1919 upon the occasion of 
his second inauguration. 

The candidate has a number of opponents for 
the honor and is making a spirited campaign, 
speaking at a number of meetings every day during 
this week. 

She will be at the meeting of the Labor Council 
tonight, and will be in a position to provide tickets 
for those who desire to vote for her and aid in her 
election to the coveted position. 
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ESSAY CONTEST IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Joint Labor Day Committee of the San 
Francisco Labor Council and the Building Trades 
Council invites pupils in the public schools of San 
Francisco to write essays on “What Union Labor 
Has Done and Is Doing for Children.” Manu- 
scripts, typewritten or in legible longhand, in from 
500 to 750 words, should be mailed or delivered 
to Secretary John A. O’Connell, of San Francisco 
Labor Council, 2940 Sixteenth Street, not later 
than September 5, 1925. Author should give name 
and address on a separate piece of paper, accom- 
panying the manuscript, and also state the name 
of the school where attending. 

Three prizes are offered to the winners of the 
contest, as follows: First prize, $25 cash; second 
prize, $15 cash; third prize, $10 cash. 

The names of winners will be announced at the 
Literary Exercises to be given in the Civic Audi- 
torium, Monday Evening, September 7, 1925. Win- 
ning essays to become the property of the Joint 
Labor Day Committee. 

By order of Joint Labor Day Committee, 

WM. P. STANTON, Chairman. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
—— oo 

THE PARADE QUEEN. 

Last Saturday night the sub-committee on floats 
of the Labor Day Committee selected Mrs. Alice 
Lackey, member of the Waitresses’ Union, to be 
queen of the parade and preside on the principal 
float that will be at the head of the parade. There 
will be about forty floats and thirty-five bands in 
the parade, and Mrs. Lackey will grace the big 
float that is to lead them all. It will be forty feet 
long and will be drawn by six majestic horses. 
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It costs no more to buy union label goods, but 
it nevertheless swells the funds of organized labor. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


